








JULY 30, 1932 


THE TWELFTH TO THE FIFTEENTH SUNDAYS 
AFTER PENTECOST AND THE FEAST 
OF THE ASSUMPTION 


ATURE at this time is sedulously bringing forth 
her fruits. In harmony with creation, the Church, 
in her liturgy, now would have her children likewise 
abound in the service of God and flourish in doing 
good in His kingdom. Such activity, however, to be 

accounted of value on the day of the great harvest, must proceed 
humbly with God. To be thus fruitful for eternity, one must draw 
upon proper spiritual nourishment, be quickened by the light of 
divine truth, seek the warmth of God’s benign mercies, and drink 
deeply of the waters of grace. Fruitfulness in God's good time will 
then be the result. This the Church endeavors to have us realize 
during this season after Pentecost. 
THE TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 

The instruction received at this Sunday’s holy Mass, the op- 
portunities made known for fruitful service—St. Paul calls this 
service ‘‘the ministry of the New Testament’’—as well as the 
means provided thereto, are of inestimable spiritual value to us. 

Aware of our own insufficiency, yet unshaken in our confi- 
dence in God, we ask His aid in the Introit, lest the enemies of our 
soul thwart further efforts. In the Collect, while we acknowledge as 
a gift this ‘‘true and worthy service,’’ we pray to our merciful God: 
“Grant us to proceed in haste, without stumbling, to the fulfil- 
ment of Thy promises.’ 

St. Paul in the Epistle, reminding us that “‘our sufficiency is 
from God,”’ tells us that God “‘hath made us fit ministers of the 
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New Testament.”” That of old was indeed glorious; yet when 


compared with ours, was a “ministration of death . . . of con- § 


demnation.’’ The Master Himself will presently point out the 
difference. Meanwhile, out of gratitude to God for having called 
us to His service and in anticipation of further gifts, we say in 
the Gradual: “I will bless the Lord at all times; His praise shall 
ever be in my mouth. . . . Let the meek hear and rejoice.’ Remem- 
bering, however, not only the times when we served in the light of 
truth, but also those of blundering in the darkness of error, we 
add: “‘O Lord, the God of my salvation, I have cried before Thee 
in the day and in the night’”’ (Alleluia-verse) . 


Our Savior, in the Gospel, points out precisely wherein lies 
a great difference between the ministry of the Old and the New 
Testaments, namely, in that His more perfect Law of Love em- 
braces not only friend but also foe. That ‘‘certain man’’ in the 
parable, according to the Fathers of the Church, was Adam, the 
representative of all mankind in the flesh, who was despoiled of 
his spiritual endowments by satanic robbers. The priests and 
levites of old passed wounded and helpless humanity by, unwilling 
to offer help and unable to restore health. Interpreting the Law 
according to the letter, they held it doubtful that one not a Jew 
could be considered a neighbor. Even the man learned in the Law 
inquired of the Master: ‘“Who is my neighbor?’’ He was to see. 
The ‘Good Samaritan’’ in the parable is the Redeemer Himself 
who took pity on despoiled, beaten, half-dead mankind. Upon our 
wounds He poured out the wine of His own precious Blood and 
applied the oil of His merits to heal us. He it was who lifted us 
up from the weed-infested wayside and bore us to the inn on the 
way between the earthly Jericho and the heavenly Jerusalem— 
the Church—and paid the price, profferring the sacraments and 
His teaching, that we be cared for until His return on the last day. 
Thus did our Lord minister according to His more perfect Law 
of Love, the Law of the Spirit, sacrificing Himself even for His 
enemies. Ours is the privilege of sharing in this blessed ministry. 
“This do and thou shalt live,” says the Master. 

The Offertory implies that since God in the Old Testament 
listened to Moses—a figure of Christ—interceding for pardon for 
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LITURGY OF THE SEASON 


the people whom God had promised ‘‘a land flowing with milk 
and honey,’’ much more readily will He be appeased on seeing the 
Moses of the New Testament about to renew His Sacrifice in 
atonement for our defections from service. The Offertory thus 
points to the intention according to which we are to unite our- 
selves with our Lord and with one another in offering up this 
Mass to our heavenly Father. The Secret is explicit: ‘“Mercifully 
regard, we beseech Thee, O Lord, the divine Victim upon Thy 
sacred altar: that in Thy forgiveness of our sins, It may render 
honor to Thy name.” Let us also offer up with our Victim this 
Mass in atonement for the sins of our fellowmen in the world, 
for friend and foe alike, for His words at the consecration of the 
Chalice are: ‘“This is the Chalice of my Blood, of the New and 
Eternal Testament, the Mystery of Faith, which shall be shed 
for you and for many unto the remission of sins.”’ 


With the guilt of our defections remitted and realizing that 
“our sufficiency is from God,’’ we approach to receive the Bread 
of Life for our strength and nourishment. Therefore with a re- 
newed spirit, intent upon doing our share in God’s work, “‘the 
ministration of the spirit,” we say in the Communion: “The 
earth shall be filled with the fruit of Thy works, O Lord.” And 
lest any faintheartedness on our part interfere, we pray in the 
Postcommunion: ‘May this participation in the holy Mystery 
quicken us, O Lord, and may it at once atone for our sins and 
strengthen our souls.” 


THE THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


One of the most poignant of life’s trials is to become aware 
suddenly that those once attached to us and whom we have greatly 
favored, either no longer confide in us or repay us with ingratitude. 
Lest we should find ourselves thus guilty before God, holy Mother 
Church gives us the words to renew our confidence in Him and 
provides for us our Lord’s Sacrifice to thank Him worthily. Thus 
we enter into the Church’s way at this Mass. She, too—be it in 
view of the waywardness of some of her children, of her trials 
inflicted by a proudly self-reliant and ingrate world, or on seeing 
nine of ten healed lepers without a shred of gratitude—sustains 
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her confidence in the Lord, and with the Preface sends on High a 
solemn hymn of gratitude. 


Recalling the covenant which God made with man, promised 
of old and realized only in Christ, we pray with the Church in 
the Introit: ‘‘Have regard, O Lord, to Thy covenant. . . . Forget 
not the voices of them that seek Thee.’ And that we keep our 
part of the covenant, we ask God to “grant unto us an increase 
of faith, hope and charity’’ (Collect). 


In the Epistle we learn to appreciate our inheritance of the 
kingdom of God. St. Paul points out that the covenant of old or 
“the Law . . . set because of transgressions,’’ in itself could not 
sanctify men save by faith in the promise of a Redeemer, the “‘seed 
which is Christ.’’ The truth of this is shown by Abraham's belief 
in the Redeemer before the promulgation of the Law, which se- 
cured him the heavenly inheritance. Now the covenant which was 
realized in Christ our Mediator, the Law of Love, does ‘‘give life.” 


Through the Gospel story of the ten lepers healed by our 
Redeemer, we see the condition of all mankind. Apparent is the 
limitation of the Old Testament as compared with the perfection 
and power of the New. The priests of old could only recognize 
the presence of leprosy and its absence, but they themselves could 
not heal; that remained for the Highpriest of the New Testament, 
who transmitted His power to heal mankind from the leprosy of 
sin to the priests of the Church which He founded to carry on 
His work of saving man for heaven. 


In the Creed we profess our faith, and in the Offertory our 
hope, placing ourselves unreservedly in the hand of our Lord and 
God. On recalling that one healed leper returned to give thanks, 
we are prompted to offer the Sacrifice in thanksgiving for our heal- 
ing—many healings—also to offer it up in atonement for our re- 
lapses; for in the Secret we ask God to “‘iook with favor upon our 
offerings and, appeased by this oblation, mercifully to forgive us 
our sins." And as a personal offering, let us add a renewal of the 
vows made at our Baptism, in which we were cleansed from the 
leprosy of original sin, and a renewed determination to live as 
becomes the children of the inheritance. 
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LITURGY OF THE SEASON 


Upon the acts of faith and hope we have already made, now 
follow acts of love and desire, in preparation for holy Communion. 
Renewed in Christ our Lord, we say: ‘“Thou, O Lord, hast given 
us Bread from heaven, having all that is delicious and the sweetness 
of every taste.” In order to meet the graces received with our co- 
operation, we pray, finally, that we “‘proceed to their increase in 
view of our everlasting redemption’’ (Postcommunion). 


FEAST OF THE ASSUMPTION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MArRY' 


On this great feast-day we rejoice with the entire Church, 
in the belief that has been handed down to us from the earliest 
times regarding our Blessed Lady’s assumption into heaven, with 
soul and body, on the day of her death. Participating in the festal 
Mass, we are given much to think about, something to do, and 
thus we become receptive to most precious graces. 

We are assembled in the house of God, the forecourts of 
heaven. We join the choirs of angels in the Introit, praising our 
Lord and King for having taken up our Blessed Lady to heaven, 
where she is gloriously reigning as queen. To take our place more 
becomingly, rejoice more worthily, and with hopes of being eter- 
nally with her who is also our Queen, we ask in the Collect: 
“Forgive, we beseech Thee, O Lord, the sins of Thy servants: 
and may we, who by our own acts are unable to please Thee, be 
saved by the prayers of the Mother of Thy Son.” 

In the Epistle-reading, which the Church refers to our Lady, 
we learn that created wisdom, or the word of divine wisdom which 
God imparted to His chosen people, was given to an extent par- 
ticularly to her who became the chosen bearer of uncreated Wis- 
dom, our Lord and Redeemer, the Word Itself.* The extent to 
which the Blessed Virgin was endowed, the liturgy endeavors to 
express by comparisons with trees known for their height, perma- 


1 The blessing of flowers, herbs or firstfruits, which in many dioceses takes 
place before the principal Mass on this feast-day, recalls that the beauty of our 
Lady is often likened to that of choicest flowers; then, the legend according to 
which some of the apostles, on entering Mary’s tomb after her death, found not 
her body but linen cloths and the tomb suffused with an odor of sweet-smelling 
flowers ; finally, the effort of the Church in early times, to supplant the superstitious 
use of herbs by blessing them and raising them to the rank of sacramentals. The 
power of God applied to them in the blessing is enlisted to ward off evils of the 

y and soul. Such blessed herbs are generally burned during severe thunder- 
storms.—Cf. Kunz, C.: Das kath. Kirchenjahr, p. 156f. and Heintz, P.: Im Geiste 
der Kirche, p. 94f. 

2 Cf. Pohle-Preuss: Mariology, 1916, pp. 18 and 31. 
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nence, fruitfulness, strength or great expanse. The magnificence of 
this endowment is compared with wonderful roses. Her virtues are 
symbolized by sweetly redolent balm, spices and herbs. 


Because of Mary’s wonderful endowments which in her grew 
to perfection, she became most pleasing to God. Well, then, can 
we conceive with the Gradual-song, how at her death an angel 
came to address her: “‘Because of truth, and meekness, and jus- 
tice... . Hearken, O daughter, and see and incline thy ear: for the 
King hath greatly desired thy beauty.’’ Then the Alleluia-verse 
relates the fact, “‘Mary hath been taken up into heaven; therefore 
do the angels in their choirs rejoice.” 


The Gospel, too, has been applied to our Blessed Lady. Mar- 
tha and Mary, the sisters of Lazarus, in general represent two 
classes of Christians: those who are restlessly active with everyday 
external affairs and those who are above all concerned with their 
necessary and external spiritual interests. Now our Lord did not 
upbraid Martha, merely warned her. Marthas—Christians of all 
ranks whose chief work in the world or for the Church consists 
in complying with external duties—are indeed needed. But they 
must never allow such work to degenerate into base pride or to 
forgetfulness of its final purpose. The value of work lies in its 
proper direction, its subordination to the higher eternal interests. 
The Marys among Christians appear inactive and resting in con- 
trast to the apparently energetic. But their activity is mainly in- 
terior; it transcends the earthly and bodily, the created and the 
passing, quietly and peacefully seeking to relate all they have to 
do with eternity, so that God alone may be glorified thereby. Like 
Lazarus’ sister Mary, this is the part which the Blessed Virgin 
chose for herself, but carried it out to perfection: ‘‘Mary hath 
chosen the best part, which shall not be taken away from her.” 

Thus far we have been rejoicing with the angels, praying 
for ourselves, and contemplating with Mary. Now we are to engage 
in an activity which is eminently conformable to the “‘best part’ 
which she had chosen. Ours is the privilege of participating in the 
unbloody renewal of her Son’s Sacrifice. How can we best partici- 
pate? In the Offertory, after again taking up the joyful angels’ 
song on Mary’s assumption, we, “‘blessing God with one voice, 
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LITURGY OF THE SEASON 


offer high praise to Him,’’ to be affirmed again in the Preface. 
That, together with the gifts upon the altar, while we say the 
Suscipe with the priest and answer him with the Suscipiat, is our 
first offering. The other, with which we shall meet our Redeem- 
er's, and follow our Lady’s example, has been suggested by the 
Gospel: that henceforth we serve our heavenly Father in all we 
have to do. To carry this out we enlist, in the Secret, Mary’s help. 

Having once more given ourselves to the service of God and 
affirming, in the Pater noster, ‘“Thy will be done,’’ we, too, have 
the privilege of receiving into our hearts the Source of all graces, 
Wisdom Itself, even as Mary, now in a sacramental manner. 
And with the Bread of Life we are also given the pledge of 
receiving ‘His inheritance’ and an “‘abode in the full assembly of 
saints,’”’ recalling the words of the Lesson. Thus as “Mary hath 
chosen for herself the best part’’ (Communion), we have done 
likewise. Hers “‘shall not be taken from her forever’’; ours may be, 
unless we abide in our Lord despite life’s trials. Therefore we pray 
betimes—now in the Postcommunion: ‘Having been made par- 
takers of the heavenly table to which Thou hast called us in cele- 
brating the assumption of the Mother of God, we most humbly 
entreat Thee, O Lord our God, through her prayers to be delivered 
from all the troubles that threaten us.” 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Never more than at the breaking-points of life do we need 
some steadying factor, one that at the same time points out where 
renewed integration and safety lie. Without a pivot of constancy, 
direction, and a point of attraction, life tends to lose itself in doubt, 
mistrust and despair. Such a pivot is confidence. The point of at- 
traction, depending upon set choice, is either God or mammon. If 
the latter, direction may fluctuate anywhere between the whole 
compass of worldly and earthbound human desires. Holy Mass of 
this Sunday provides us Christians with the means to set and keep 
our life’s course heavenward. 

Assembled in church, heaven’s forecourts, for the celebration 
of the sacred Mysteries, we are gladdened at the outset because our 
confidence is at once affirmed and directed: ‘‘O God, our protector, 
look upon and regard the face of Thy Christ,’’ we say in the In- 
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troit; “for better is one day in Thy courts above thousands’; and 
we pray, through Christ, with and for the Church which He 
founded and into whose care the Father in His providence has 
placed us: ‘Keep, O Lord we beseech Thee, Thy Church in Thy 
everlasting favor; and since without Thee mortal man would 
surely go to ruin, keep us by Thy help from harm and direct us 
to our saving end’’ (Collect). 


All are instructed in the Epistle, lest anyone proceed on the 
way of error. St. Paul solemnly affirms that those attracted by 
mammon, or the things of the flesh, ‘‘shall not obtain the kingdom 
of God.’’ The fruit of the spirit is reserved for those “‘that are 
Christ’s and have crucified their flesh with its vices and desires.” 

Realizing the truth, we also gladly profess that “‘it is good to 
confide in the Lord rather than have confidence in man’ (Grad- 
ual), and we “‘joyfully sing to God our Savior’ (Alleluia-verse). 


In the Gospel our Lord and Master Himself directs man, say- 
ing: ‘‘No man can serve two masters. . . . You cannot serve God 
and mammon.” In brief: If one attracts, the other repels. God 
knows our true needs in this life, as He does the needs of all crea- 
tures, and these He supplies. If our confidence in the Giver of all 
good things is constant, He drawing or attracting us and we seek- 
ing Him, then all is directed to His service and our welfare here 
and hereafter is assured. But if we confide in mammon, the things 
of this world for their own sake fascinating us, then mammon is 
the god we serve, only to be disillusioned and despoiled sooner 
or later. 

Those who confide in God, fearing to offend Him, will also 
be specially protected: ‘“The angel of the Lord will encompass and 
deliver the God-fearing’’ (Offertory). Can we say that we were at 
all times of their number? If not, the present Mass should be of- 
fered up with our Lord in atonement for our reprehensible deviat- 
ing ways, praying in the Secret ‘‘that the saving Victim we offer 
may atone for our sins.”’ 

Our confidence in God is further expressed in the petitions 
of the Pater noster, especially when we say, ‘‘Give us this day our 
daily bread.” Not only ordinary bread do we receive, but the 
Bread of everlasting life—so magnificently does God provide for 
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LITURGY OF THE SEASON 


us. We repeat, therefore, the words of the Gospel in the Com- 
munion: “Seek first the kingdom of God; and all things shall be 
added unto you.’’ With the end of our life’s course in mind, and 
lest we again devitate therefrom or grow faint on the way, we pray 
that the graces received at Mass and in holy Communion “‘at all 
times purify and strengthen us, and that they lead to our eternal 
salvation.” 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Since we were not only born as the children of men, but also 
reborn, in Baptism, as the children of God, the liturgy of holy 
Mother Church ever and again has us realize that the higher life 
of grace is to subdue the lower life of nature. This necessarily en- 
tails a conquest of ourselves’ until we serve God in spirit and in 
truth. Until that blessed time, however, we may and actually do 
become weary with constant battling. But have we not a strong 
and merciful God to fall back on? Hence with renewed confidence 
we look up to Him, praying in our human way in the Introit: 
“Bow down Thy ear, O Lord, and hear me: make whole Thy 
servant who trusts in Thee, O my God, have mercy on me. . 
give joy to the soul of Thy servant.”’ Then, in the Collect, we 
pray for all our fellow-members in the Church—the militant 
Church at large—the Epistle and Gospel disclosing why. 

St. Paul reminds us that we are to be active and fruitful in 
the higher spiritual life of love given us: ‘Bear ye one another's 
burdens and so you shall fulfil the law of Christ’ (and this in- 
cludes the mutual burdens still weighing upon us and Mother 
Church). We are not to cater to the lower: “For he that soweth 
in his flesh, of the flesh also shall reap corruption; but he that 
soweth in the spirit, of the spirit shall reap life everlasting.” 


1 The intellect and will of man have conquered natura! forces, making fire, 
water, electricity, for instance, serve him to secure power, as a result of which we 
enjoy the many advantages we have in modern life. Just so are man’s higher fac- 
ulties to subdue the forces within his lower nature--his desires, urges and pas- 
sions—making these serve him so as to enjoy the advantages of training and dis- 
cipline: true freedom, spiritual power, fearlessness in rightdoing, integrity and 
nobility of character. And just so is the still higher—the mind and will of God, 
or the divine life of grace, with our free collaboration—to conquer ourselves, our 
pride of life, vain self-sufficiency, egotism and the rest. Thus we come to acknowl- 
edge and serve our Creator and supreme Ruler of heaven and earth. We become 
partakers of His strength, share in His benign mercy and goodness to mankind 
with the privilege of imparting these to fellowmen, enjoy the peace and harmony 
of united minds and wills, delight in His friendship and protection, and finally 
enter upon the bliss of everlasting life. 
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In the Gradual, too, the spiritual way is indicated, namely, 
that in bestowing, in turn, upon others the mercy and truth we 
have from the Lord, we really praise Him who is our “‘great King 
over all the earth”’ (Alleluia-verse) . 

In the young man of Naim (Gospel), Mother Church sees 
unredeemed mankind after the fall of Adam, restored to spiritual 
life in the coming of Christ the Redeemer; but also, with sorrow 
on the one hand, she beholds those of her children who are spir- 
itually dead, having lost divine life through sin, and on the other, 
she is gladdened in those who have had this life restored through 
Christ’s redemptive work in the sacraments. Realizing that we were 
among the spiritually dead, we remember those days and say with 
the Church: “With expectation I have waited for the Lord, and 
He had regard for me: and He heard my prayer’ (Offertory). 
This prompts us to offer the holy Sacrifice with Him through 
whose merits alone our restoration became possible, for a thanks- 
giving. But according to the Secret, the Church would also have 
us offer in petition, lest we again lose this new life, both as a safe- 
guard and as a defence ‘‘against all the attacks of the evil one.”’ 

One all-important truth remains to be stressed, then prepared 
for that it be lived, and prayed for that it abide. St. Paul expressed 
it in the Epistle: “If any man think himself to be something, 
whereas he is nothing, he deceiveth himself.’’ We can do nothing 
of good without the power and grace of God working in us. All 
we can do—even here the power of God draws us—is to will and 
seek to be animated by the Holy Ghost whom Christ sent us and 
who is also His Spirit; that, too, is why Christ renews Himself in 
the holy Sacrifice, and why He provides for us a heavenly Ban- 
quet: ‘““The Bread that I will give is my flesh for the life of the 
world’’ (Communion). Thus we are enabled to worship the Fa- 
ther in spirit and in truth. And most aptly we pray, finally: “In 
soul and body, O Lord, may we be ruled by the power working 
within us of Thy heavenly gift; so that the graces flowing there- 
from, and not the impulses of nature, may inspire all our actions” 
(Postcommunion). 

REMBERT BULARZIK, O.S.B. 


St. John’s Abbey 
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FOR A REVIVAL OF THE LITURGICAL ARTS IN 
OUR DAY 


(CONTINUED) 


HROUGH all these years, and especially the golden 
years from the eleventh century to the latter part of 
the fifteenth, we find none of that fast and furious 
pace that rules our lives today, so that the work, good 

mi or bad, would be finished on the morrow. Little did 

the builders of the abbeys, churches and cathedrals care what the 

morrow brought forth, as long as what they did on this day was 
pleasing in God's sight. It was a time in which we read of work- 
men doing such detail work as was directed by the architect, but 
with as much interest, devotion and freedom in making a small 
capital as the architect had in the whole structure. Perhaps doing 
penance for his sins, he praised God with every stroke of the chisel. 
For him work was worship, his life one continuous psalm and 
praise. The work was beautiful, not only in a material sense, but 
also from a spiritual point of view, with the love and devotion 
put into it, not for its own sake but for what it symbolized. We 
read of windows, wood carvings and sculptures done on the site 
of the church and donated by the different guilds, such as the guilds 
of butchers, furriers and drapers, shoemakers, tanners and bakers. 

But the work and the gifts of such sincere men, that once reached 

the peak of perfection in art through love of God, today, as the 

result of spoliation and religious indifference, is not to be found 
in our churches but in museums. 

These churches and cathedrals, in plan and structure, design 
and decoration, were not the result of some sudden development, 
but covered centuries. They were the slow but organic growth of 
the faith of generations of clergy, laity and craftsmen, a labor of 
love. Here is an interesting extract from a letter, written at the 
building of Chartres cathedral in France. It gives one a faint idea 
of what we must accomplish within ourselves if we are ever to hope 
for works that will at least equal theirs. Archbishop Hugo of 
Rouen wrote to Bishop Thierry of Amiens: ‘““The inhabitants 
of Chartres have combined to aid in the construction of their church 
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by transporting the materials. Who has ever seen—who has ever 
heard tell in times past, that powerful princes of the world, men 
brought up in honor and wealth; that men and women, the nobles, 
have bent their proud and haughty necks to the harness of the 
carts, and like beasts of burden have dragged to the abode of Christ 
these wagons loaded with all that is necessary for the wants of 
life and for the construction of their church? It is often that a 
thousand or more persons are attached to the chariots; yet they 
move in such silence that nothing is heard but the confession of 
sin and pure suppliant prayer to God to obtain pardon.”’ This is 
only a small portion of the letter, but it is typical of its entire 
contents. Where, I ask, can we find today anything like the arts 
and devotion of these people to their religion as I have mentioned? 
Only in small groups of artists and craftsmen, and in the hearts 
of a minority of the people of America is any such feeling made 
manifest. 


Where in America can we find churches or cathedrals that any- 
where equal the religious arts, that manifest some major theme, 
truth or doctrine, as Chartres with its encyclopedic imagery, con- 
secrated to the hidden life of the Blessed Virgin, or on a plane 
with Amiens, Rheims, Westminster and Durham of those days? 


Art has been likened to a mirror in which is reflected to what 
heights or depths the soul of man may go. But if religion, whose 
primary concern is with the care and enlightenment of that soul, 
is lacking, we can see that there can be no great Christian art; for 
without religion art reveals no dynamic and beautiful truths. 


From the twelfth century to the close of the fifteenth and the 
beginnings of the Renaissance, the Church never relaxed the super- 
vision which she deemed it her duty to exercise over works of art. 
There can be no question that the ordering of the great theological, 
spiritual and learned schemes, as expressed at Chartres, Amiens, 
Notre Dame at Paris, Laon and Bourges, to name a few, was in- 
spired by the Church. The artists simply interpreted her thoughts. 
In 787 the Fathers of the Second Council of Nicaea expressed 
themselves thus: ““The composition of religious imagery is not left 
to the initiative of artists, but formed upon principles laid down 
by the Catholic Church by religious tradition.’’ This procedure, 
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REVIVAL OF LITURGICAL ARTS 


in the decoration of our churches, was as true in the height of its 
glory in the thirteenth century as it was in the eighth. Such works 
of fine art and correct symbolism as one sees in the windows treat- 
ing of the Passion at Bourges, or of the Good Samaritan at Sens, 
show a profound study and sympathetic knowledge of the teach- 
ings of the Church on these subjects. Even in the popular and leg- 
endary works, in which the artist produced what he knew well 
by heart, we note the Church’s guiding hand. 

Thus far I have endeavored to show an architecture that was 
organic and used by the people as a mode of expression, a manifes- 
tation born of common thought and will. Rich and poor alike 
had the same artistic delights. The Church was the spiritual mother 
of all, and art translated the thoughts of all. The peasant offered 
his labor, the burgess his silver, the baron his land and the artist 
his genius. The Church was the voice of the land and of the people, 
and the churches made manifest this conviction with a faith that 
pervaded them, from porch to sparkling fleche. Those who have 
been privileged to come within their portals, find that their worldly 
doubts and theories may be forgotten for the time, and that an 
impression of serenity invades their soul, little as they may be will- 
ing to submit themselves to their influence. 

However, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, we find 
a movement arising that was hostile to the Church and her art, a 
period of materialism and individualism. It was a time, as history 
shows and art more clearly, wherein through laxity, indifference, 
conceit and a misconceived idea of his own self-sufficiency, man 
began to show to what low levels he could descend, not only in 
his cultural, social and civic life, but in his religious and artistic 
life as well. It is sad to relate that man who, from the beginnings 
of Christian art and religion, strove with a never faltering spirit 
to rid himself of the social, moral and religious influences of the 
pagan cults, should now fall away from the spirit that made him 
what he was, and no longer accept the existing state of society and 
human life as a manifestation of the divine powers of God. 

The spirit that inspired the Church during the “‘Dark Ages’’ 
and brought civilization out of barbarism, the spirit we see in St. 
Gregory who labored amidst the ruins of a dying civilization to 
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serve the cause of social justice and humanity, the spirit that mani- 
fested itself in the reunion of England to Christendom by the 
Benedictines and in the conversion of heathen Germany by Saxon 
monks, laying the foundation for Carolingian culture—was now 
to be discarded. Previous to this, civilization was a product of re- 
ligion, and man was conscious of his citizenship in the great com- 
monwealth of Christendom; now he was to become a cog in the 
wheels of the State. 


The supremacy of the Catholic tradition in purely religious 
spheres was not questioned at first, but it no longer dominated 
the whole culture. Life was no longer regarded as a pilgrimage 
towards eternity, but as a fine art in which every opportunity for 
knowledge and enjoyment was to be cultivated. Artists and schol- 
ars rediscovered nature and humanity, in the pagan sense. Their 
work, now based on material things rather than the spiritual, 
became sensual, of merely aesthetic value, and an end in itself. 
There was no longer a single tradition of culture which united 
every aspect of life in the service of a common doctrine or ideal. 
The Reformation period was one of division and strife—in poli- 
tics, literature, art, and other spheres. Christendom was drifting 
into a chaos of warring sects. It was a century of religious quarrels, 
leaving Europe far from united. 


While the sixteenth century had shown a leaning towards 
the intellectualism of the Platonist tradition and mathematics, the 
eighteenth attempted to substitute the religion of nature for Chris- 
tianity, as the ruling force of modern civilization. English deists 
and French philosophers, while retaining certain fundamentals of 
Christianity, only retained that which would fit into their scheme 
of contemporary philosophy. Moral law was divested of all ascetic 
and other super-worldly elements and assimilated to practical phil- 
anthropy, the order of divine Providence was degraded to mechan- 
istic natural law. Social revolution followed as the result of the 
spiritual decadence. Puritanism came into being, sacrificing all 
pleasures and graces of life, beauty in art, ideals of moral duty and 
economic power. It was a period not of freedom, but of conquest 
and selfish exploitation. It became a critical and analytical age, 
impatient of creed or dogmas. Men and women demanded the 
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REVIVAL OF LITURGICAL ARTS 


right of self-expression, though most of them had nothing to 
express but cravings for primitive satisfactions. The Church was 
asked to accept and sanction new experiments in marriage, but the 
Church had met these aberrations before and refused. The nine- 
teenth century forthwith, then, completely discarded the belief of 
the creation of man and the existence of God; evolution and 
pseudo-science became the basis of life. 


Such was the state of things in the nineteenth century. It will 
be a great task to restore the Church and her arts to the glory of 
former days. This does not mean that there is question of a liturgi- 
cal revival. That is not the case, for the Church could not have 
lived without it. Liturgy is the very life of the Church. Rather, 
I speak of a plea for a reawakening of the liturgical spirit. We 
have been so long removed from its sacred fire that we have lost 
its warmth—with our degenerated humanism, cold materialism 
and religious indifference—for creating at the moment works of 
beauty in our present-day churches and arts. 


During this time the variations in styles of architecture, be- 
tween one century and another, paralelled the variations in the 
life this architecture so exactly represents. Like the human race, it 
also had its periods of rise and decline, its times of earthly per- 
fection and its periods of decadence. The decline of architectural 
beauty, at this time, shows clearly its departure from the spiritual, 
the source of all beauty. Art is now no longer a language of truth. 
All that was eloquent of the past, in both Christianity and pagan- 
ism, was brought forward; and meaningless application of forms, 
materials and ornament was made use of. The acanthus scroll, the 
egg and tongue, Greek fret and leaf, the festoon and so-called “‘or- 
ders’’ of Greek architecture, were reduced to mathematical rules 
and mechanically applied to buildings of every kind, church or 
other. Wood was substituted for iron, terra cotta for stone and 
so on. The artists were sent far and wide to gather things of 
beauty, no matter what their former use, material, or the climate 
in which they were found or what they symbolized—it was to be 
brought back and used in the churches, while priceless Christian 
objects, the work of generations of the faithful gone by, were no 
longer allowed to remain in the churches. Carvings, images and 
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leaded glass, vestments, jeweled chalices and altars, in fact examples 
of all the arts were moved, sold or torn down to make way for 
the products of a new age of progress and enlightenment. 


We see the dynamic spirit of Catholicism fading from the 
architecture and arts of the churches. Buildings in France, such 
as the Royal Chapel at Versailles, are no longer becoming a church 
created for the love of God. This is simply for sensuous delight, 
a clever and meaningless application of Greek architecture over the 
form of a Christian church. Pagan architecture, that spoke elo- 
quently of the religion of the Greeks, one of the worldly begin- 
ning and end of man, a static thing, now is used to clothe the 
house of God! In the words of the architect who built it, ‘‘I took 
all the elements of the Gothic church, its high-pitched roof, but- 
tresses, arcade and apse, making them into a Catholic church, in the 
popular style of the Renaissance.’’ Such is the conceit of mani In- 
deed the arts truly reflected the soul! During the last century we 
see churches erected in America, reflecting in every line 2 contradic- 
tion to Catholic doctrine. Copies of German Renaissance churches 
we use for cathedrals, Greek temples for shrines to our saints, filled 
with all manner of cheap and gaudy paintings, decorations, and 
furnishings for altar and church, from commercialized mail-order 
houses. 

Finally, after a long and destructive period, when man had 
drunk to the dregs from his cup of self-satisfaction, he began to 
have doubts as to the infallibility of his science of reason, of poli- 
tics and arts. He began once more to look back in a quest for 
beauty, the loss of which he was beginning to realize in both 
body and soul. In so doing, he invariably sought to approach it 
through its surface patterns. His admiration which grew so rapid- 
ly, especially in the liturgical arts, was not based on love of God, 
nor employed for a reenkindling within himself of the love and 
devotion of medievalism, of scholastic or sacramental philosophy 
and Catholic theology. It was rather for the outward forms of 
various Christian arts, for the ceremonial material of religion, for 
the poetry and charm of the medieval period. Again he was not 
sincere; his life and all it stood for was manifested in threc- 
dimensional completeness, bounded always by the world of flesh. 
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REVIVAL OF LITURGICAL ARTS 


Man sought comfort in various philosophies, beliefs and 
modes of living. His arts revealed the dissolution which embittered 
his soul. Countless numbers depended upon literature, politics and 
decadent arts for that consolation which is derived alone from 
spiritual sources. All about us we see man setting up false ideals 
which have caused him to develop a materialistic or agnostic out- 
look, which tends to leave all those who accept its teachings with- 
out courage, tempting them to grasp the unreal shadows of the 
passing moment—-social prestige, big business, positions of world- 
ly acclaim. These seem to satisfy by a variety of obvious fictions 
and false standards. 


The poison of such thoughts is evident in the food riots and 
failure of such great governmental bodies as the League of Na- 
tions to bring about peace, a peace that was destroyed by follow- 
ing the philosophy of a materialistic world. Charity has become a 
business, no longer a thing concerned with the heart, no longer 
connected with Christian faith. Liberty has become license-secular- 
ism, using science as a saddle and riding the human race into a 
dark abyss of war, revolution and decadence, wherein confidence 
of every kind is shattered. Such is the state of things in a good 
part of the world today, with the result that works based on such 
teachings, whether in architecture or any of the allied arts, betray 
the worship of self, vanity and conceit—-sterile things; an assem- 
blage of material forms, lines and color; not a means to an end, 
but an end in itself. 


We must regard existing conditions frankly. The great issue 
of the immediate future is between the forces of materialism on 
the one hand, which work against the practical realization of hu- 
man brotherhood under God, and the forces which are working 
for it, through the Church and her arts. If this materialistic sys- 
tem is allowed to continue, a system against which the last two 
Popes have repeatedly warned us because of its undermining our 
civilization, we will become slaves, producing an architecture static 
and un-Christian. Whereas, if Christian truth and Catholic teach- 
ings are ever foremost in our thoughts, we, too, like the cathedral 
builders of France and England, will produce a truly organic ar- 
chitecture, ponderable expressions of the truths of Christ, wrought 
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out in all humility and love by those who are God's children, and 
not slaves to a mere man-made system. 


Those of us engaged in ecclesiastical work and its kindred 
branches of art, have soon had it brought home to us that lasting 
lessons come through the medium of the soul as well as of the 
mind; and that success or failure, as in any field of endeavor, can 
be judged by the degree with which we practice the truths we 
attempt to make manifest in our works. We realize, although noth- 
ing we possess or hope to possess is worthy of God's service, that 
our churches, created in the spirit of love and devotion through 
some miracle or manifestation of divine wisdom, produce works 
of lasting beauty and are truly vehicles of the soul. 


We are well aware of the effect environment has upon the 
soul as well as the mind of a people, and that it takes one possessed 
of a strong will and great spiritual strength to keep his soul above 
the wave of any decadent period such as we are now witnessing. 
In the heart of the greatest city in America we find plans for an 
immense enterprise, daringly conceived and prosecuted with the 
aid of great wealth, based upon the optimistic value of boom 
times, a proliferating skyscraper which, in this time of depression, 
it seems we will never need, a city within a city with facilities for 
entertaining millions, in the style of pagan Rome. With a hard 
eye we look to profit, yet talk meanwhile of the promotion of the 
arts and the education of man. Our literature, too, in good part, 
is filled with pagan plots and ideals. Our music has become deca- 
dent; especially in our churches has its raison d’etre been lost sight 
of. Our art of painting has become a weird but truthful picture of 
the modern mind that conceived it. The art of the cinema and 
stage is of an equally low level. Our social and civic life is one of 
graft and corruption. Aside from the work of the small group 
mentioned, our religious works of art are in the possession of col- 
lectors or museums. To these places we go to look with awe and 
wonder at the beautiful religious arts, produced with such simple 
tools. We who claim to have traveled so far beyond them in every 
field of endeavor, can discuss with so-called scientists this and that 
belief, ranging anywhere from indifference to disbelief in God— 
atheism, communism and all the rest of the terrible diseases of 
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REVIVAL OF LITURGICAL ARTS 


conceit, individualism, and materialism. Having preferred these as 
companions in every-day life, we now begin to feel not so sure 
of our self-sufficiency; indeed, we begin to see the dark age of our 
own making which threatens to engulf us. 

Is it any wonder that our liturgical arts have reached such a 
low level? We regard with admiration the church architecture of 
various denominations which, in ignorance, we have thought to 
be beautiful; but which upon analysis proves to be a mask, a 
monument raised to man, not to God. An assemblage of the 
pageantry, poetry, charm and ceremonial material of a Christian 
faith, men have seen fit to ignore; but its symbols they see fit to 
use in meaningless stage-play. Is not all this, in more than one 
way, representative of the characteristic attainments of our social 
order, of a particular state or stage of advancement in American 
civilization? 

It will not benefit us one bit to become angry or gloss over 
the facts. There they are in our church architecture, and there they 
will stand: books of stone for all to read the level to which we 
have fallen in the neglect of our liturgical arts and lives. However, 
out of all evil a lesson can be learned if we awake to the danger in 
time. If we clean and purify our works, not suddenly like the 
building of a skyscraper, but first and foremost within our souls, 
and when with hearts filled with spiritual love and devotion we set 
forth to build our churches with a confidence born of this faith 
in Christ, we shall once more see made manifest His presence 
throughout the land. 


HAROLD JOSEPH THOMPSON 
Architect, New Bedford, Massachusetts 
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DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART 


HE liturgy is not static. On the contrary, it is dynamic, 
for the very reason that the Holy Spirit who is the 
soul of the Church breathes when and where He wills 
according to His divine wisdom and knowledge. Di- 
vine Providence watches over the Church and ap- 

points time and circumstance in which special graces may be im- 
parted to mankind, in accordance with certain spiritual and material 
needs. The ordinary vehicles of these graces is the liturgy. Taking 
into account human nature, the Church has, in the course of cen- 
turies, under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, accentuated certain 
facts in connection with the Redemption of man and therefrom 
appointed liturgical devotions that were calculated to respond to 
the peculiar needs of the time. No one would gainsay that today 
egotism in all its heinous forms is rampant, that indifferentism 
to the fate of one’s neighbor is a crying evil of the age. It is there- 
fore not merely accidental that the inspiring truth of the King- 
ship of Christ and of the Mystical Body are being given special 
emphasis, and Catholic Action is urged upon the faithful of all 
countries. And since the evils of the world have plunged mankind 
into an abyss of degradation and misery, the Church felt that the 
moment has come when the infinite love of God for man is to be 
set Over against that caricature of love which manifests itself on 
all sides in rank self-seeking. It is for this reason that she leads her 
faithful to that furnace of true love, the Heart of her divine Spouse, 
and teaches them to know Christ’s love in its very essence and 
source, hoping that men may realize the need they have of love, 
implore it more earnestly, live on it and by it, and so win the 
world back to the supreme Ruler and Savior. 


This explains the recent rapid development of the devotion 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus in the Church’s liturgy. One who will 
take the trouble to follow up the progress made by this devotion in 
our times, will not fail to note the urgency with which the Church 
brings this devotion into the field of our spiritual vision. It is as if 
she called to us in the words of St. John, Deus caritas est, and 

.added: “‘It is precisely this love which all must adore and approach 
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DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART 


to inflame their hearts with it.’’ It is the same Holy Spirit who 
inspired the early liturgy, who is now speaking to the faithful 
through His Church, calling them with special emphasis to the fur- 
nace of divine love, where they may melt from their own hearts 
and from those of fellowmen the chilling materialism of our times. 


Materialism produces spiritual tepidity and even frigid un- 
belief. Supernatural motives no longer actuate man in his relations 
with his neighbor, mere altruism and humanitarian philanthropy 
taking their place. True love is bound to die out under the influence 
of this unspiritual outlook upon life. What, then, is more natural 
for the Church than to invite her children to come and drink from 
the fountains of the Savior: ““Haurietis de fontibus Salvatoris,”’ in 
order to rekindle their love for their Maker and their neighbor. 


Christ is the divine Lover of all men, exemplifying not only 
the love His follower ought to acquire, but also the motives 
by which it ought to be inspired. In the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, this love of Christ for us and its motives are proposed to 
our worship. And may we not expect, with Pope Leo XIII in his 
encyclical Annum Sacrum, the healing of the wounds that afflict 
present-day society? Will not the Redeemer of mankind, moved 
by His infinite love for the human race, and by the fervent devo- 
tion of millions of souls to His Sacred Heart, once more save the 
world from impending ruin? 


In the great mysteries of the Incarnation and Redemption, 
it is the love of Christ that shines out especially of all His perfec- 
tions. Love is, as it were, written above all the various phases of 
these mysteries, love is their very source. Love is naturally active 
and even apt to go to excesses. Who, then, could grasp the inestim- 
able benefits coming to us from the human love of Christ, which 
is drawn from the divine ocean of love and united with the un- 
created Love? ‘‘Mercifully deign to grant us the infinite treasures 
of Thy love,’’ we therefore, ask in the Collect of the New Mass 
for the feast of the Sacred Heart. These infinite treasures are con- 
tained in the Creation, the Incarnation, the Passion, and in the in- 
stitution of the Sacraments, particularly of the Eucharist. It re- 
quired nothing less than an excess of love to touch the lowest 
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depths of humiliation and opprobrium, of suffering and sorrow, 
in the various phases of the Passion and in the Eucharistic miracle. 

It betrayed an excess of love when the Savior permitted His 
side to be opened in death, in order that the fruits of His sacrifice 
might proceed from His pierced heart for the salvation of sinners. 
Thus St. Augustine wrote: ‘““The Evangelist made use of a word 
which has a special meaning when he said, ‘The centurion opened 
Jesus’ side with a spear.’ He did not say ‘struck or wounded the 
side,’ but he said ‘opened the side of Jesus.’ ’’ It was the gate of life 
that was opened, says the great doctor; for from the pierced heart 
of Jesus, rivers of graces were to be poured out upon the world. 

This contemplation of the treasures of the Sacred Heart ought 
to be the source of our practical devotion to the Heart of the 
Savior. Love must enter into this contemplation, the love that 
seeks to give itself in return for love bestowed. ‘“Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, 
and with thy whole mind and with all thy strength.’ This 
‘“‘whole’’ denotes devotion to the Sacred Heart; it is perfect charity, 
that charity which makes saints. 

It is affective love moving the soul to rejoice in the perfec- 
tions and gifts of the divine Heart, such as is frequently expressed 
in the new Office and Mass of the feast, in the litany, the acts of 
reparation and consecration. There is, in fact, no devotion in the 
Church which so readily lends itself to expressions of admiration, 
complacency, joy, praise and thanksgiving, as devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, precisely because it is the Heart of God who is charity 
itself that is the symbol of this love. 


On the other hand, there lies in this very characteristic of the 
devotion a danger for many souls who abound in affection and 
in pleasant sentiments—the danger of being satisfied with affective 
love and thus deceiving themselves into believing that they are 
fervent clients of the Sacred Heart. This danger is particularly pres- 
ent for persons who never enter into the liturgy of the Church, 
but cultivate a purely private devotion to the Sacred Heart. It is 
the liturgy that obviates this danger. The composition of the new 
Office and Mass for the feast of the Sacred Heart, like all liturgical 


1 Mark 12, 30. 
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DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART 


compositions, become the true nourishment of the soul, the infal- 
lible manual of guidance and direction. 

The liturgy of the Sacred Heart makes it very clear that 
affective love is insufficient; that to have all its value, it must be 
manifested by deeds. Deeds are ever the touchstone of love. “‘If 
you love me, keep my commandments.’” In the liturgy this obedi- 
ence to the law of God is demanded, the spirit of reparation is 
inculcated. Thus in the Collect of the Mass we are taught to pray: 
“O God who, in the Heart of Thy Son wounded by our sins, 
dost mercifully deign to enrich us with infinite treasures: grant, 
we pray, that we who offer Him the pious homages of our devo- 
tion, may at the same time fulfil the duty of condign satisfaction.” 


Devotion to the Sacred Heart has this peculiar advantage 
over other devotions that it honors our Savior not only in one 
of His mysteries, but in His love as expressed in the plenitude of 
His mysteries. It has therefore a universal character. This totality 
of Christ's love for us tends to affect the totality of our Christian 
life, to penetrate all our activity with love in order to make us 
more and more like Christ Himself. The words of St. Paul, “Put 
ye on the Lord Jesus Christ,’ becomes a reality with the true and 
faithful client of the Sacred Heart. 

In other words, the devotion to the Sacred Heart connotes 
the full meaning of the term devotion, which is complete consecra- 
tion of oneself to the Son of God in return for the total surrender 
of Himself to us. It gives us the very symbol and the sensible image 
of the infinite charity of Jesus Christ, of that charity which draws 
us to love Him in return. Since the liturgy leads us to give our- 
selves, out of love, to Christ, and through Him to the Father in 
the Holy Spirit, devotion to the Sacred Heart tends to bring us 
habitually into the right relation to God, and thus powerfully fur- 
thers our progress in the spiritual life. It deprecates that servile 
fear which appeared to be dominant in the world from Adam to 
Christ’s coming, that fear which begot self-interest and falls far 
short of genuine love. It becomes the great school of Christ, which 
is a school of love, where His disciples learn one great lesson: 
“God is love.’’ It has been, in its earlier development, an antidote 


1 John 14, 15.— Rom. 13, 14. 
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against Jansenism which had barred the true approach to God. It 
is the avenue through which we may find access to the Father. It is 
a means of infusing confidence into the heart of man. It furthers in 
our hearts the attitude of adopted children, because it admits us into 
the secret of divine love and inclines us to answer to it by a life that 
is motivated by filial piety towards the Father. “‘Because you are 
sons, God has diffused the spirit of His Son into your hearts.’” 


True devotion to the Sacred Heart, therefore, requires that 
our faith in the love of Christ be a practical and constant [aith, 
such as we find in the lives of the saints and of all truly fervent 
Catholics. We need but consider one example, St. Paul. His whole 
life after his conversion was energized by this love of Christ. The 
sublime word, “‘Caritas Christi urget nos—the charity of Christ 
presseth us,’” is the key to the untiring activity in the service of 
his Master. Neither ‘‘tribulation, or distress, or famine, or naked- 
ness, or the sword,’ can separate him from Christ. ‘‘In all these 
things we overcome, because of Him that loved us.’’* And when 
there is question of proving Christ’s love for us, the apostle at once 
replies: ‘‘Because he had loved me and delivered himself for me.’” 
If devotion to the Sacred Heart had not been reserved by divine 
Providence for our own age, surely St. Paul would have become 
its most powerful advocate. He who had been taught the mysteries 
of Christ by the Holy Spirit, became so convinced of the fruitful- 
ness of this love for Christ that he made it the object of his prayer 
for the Ephesians: ‘“That Christ may dwell by faith in your hearts, 
that being rooted and founded in charity, you may be able to 
comprehend, with all the saints, what is the breadth, and length, 
and height and depth: to know also the charity of Christ, which 
surpasseth all knowledge, that you may be filled unto all the ful- 
ness of God.’” 


Wherever the love for the Person of Christ is found in hu- 
man hearts, all activity will be under its benign influence. The 
Postcommunion of the Mass of the feast is a petition for this love: 
““May Your sacred mysteries, Lord Jesus, fill us with a divine fer- 


2 Gal, 4, 6.—* 2. Cor. 5, 14.—* Rom. 8, 35.—‘ Ib. 35-37.—* Gal. 2, 20.—* Eph. 3, 
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DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART 


vor, so that having tasted the sweetness of Your Heart, we may 
learn to despise earthly and love heavenly things.” 


Difficulties may come in our way, trials and temptations may 
afflict us—we will remain firm in spite of them; for like St. Paul 
we may say: ‘““The charity of Christ presseth us.’’ Yes, with the 
love of Christ in our hearts, all will become easy to us. A soul 
warmed near the furnace of divine charity will be ready to say with 
the same apostle: “‘Libentissime impendam et superimpendar—I 
most gladly will spend and be spent myself for your souls.’” 

There is so much sorrow and misery in the world because 
the love of men has grown cold, because “‘they have forsaken the 
fountain of living water, and have digged to themselves cisterns, 
broken cisterns that can hold no water.’’* Devotion to the Sacred 
Heart is a constant call to mankind to return from the arid desert 
of the world and to draw new love and life from the fountains 
of the Savior. 


JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 





12 Cor. 12, 16.—* Jerem. 2, 13. 














THE CONSECRATION OF AN ALTAR 


(CONCLUDED) 


HE altar having now been entirely spread over with 
oil (the holy oils), the bishop, signifying God's 
pleasure in receiving the dedication made to Him, in- 
tones: ‘Behold the odor of Thy Son is as the odor 
of a plentiful field, which the Lord has blessed; may 
God make thee to increase as the sands of the sea, and may He give 
thee a blessing of the dew of heaven.’’ The choir catches up this 
praise of the Mystical Christ and begins it in the words of Psalm 
86: ““The foundations thereof are in the holy mountains. The 
Lord loveth the gates of Sion above all the tabernacles of Jacob. 
Glorious things are said of thee, O city of God. . . the Highest 
Himself has founded her . . . the dwelling in Thee is, as it were, 
of all rejoicing.” 

Their desires and hopes now having been accomplished, the 
people are exhorted by the bishop to make their lives conformable 
to what they have this day witnessed and ratified by their partici- 
pation: “Let us pray, dearest brethren, that this stone upon which 
we have poured the holy unction, may be for receiving the vows 
and sacrifices of its people, that our Lord may bless and consecrate, 
and what is anointed by us, be anointed in His name, that it re- 
ceive the vows of the people, and having been completed by the 
sacred anointing, while we place upon it the propitiation of sacri- 
fices, we ourselves may merit to be propitiators of God, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who with Him in the Holy Spirit liveth 
and reigneth, God forever and ever. Amen.” 





Reminding the people in the antiphon, he now intones that 
Moses built an altar to the Lord God, offering upon it holocausts 
and immolating victims, making an evening sacrifice in the odor 
of sweetness to the Lord God in the sight of the children of 
Israel, and again prays: ‘‘Let us suppliants implore mercy of the 
almighty Father God, dearest brethren, that He may sanctify with 
present blessing this altar heaped with spiritual sacrifices, the en- 
treaty of our voice in dutiful action, and deign always to bless 
and sanctify the offerings of His servants placed upon it in eager 
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CONSECRATION OF AN ALTAR 


expression of their devotion; and pleased with spiritual incense, 
assist as a prompt hearer at the prayers of His servants, through 
Christ our Lord.”’ 

The people are to understand that they have as much as 
entered into covenant with God this day through the medium of 
this ‘‘witness-stone,’’ this altar, that they will approach Him with- 
out intermission through the sacrifices of their prayers, faith, and 
lives heaped upon this altar in exchange for His blessing, protection 
and providence, as He promised to Jacob; and, although they 
“know not what they should ask for, the Spirit Himself (in dwell- 
ing in this altar) will ask for them with unspeakable groanings.”’ 
Of this sentiment, the following rite is a vivid and ardent declara- 
tion. 

First the bishop blesses incense with the significative prayer, 
“Lord God almighty, before whom an army of angels assist with 
trembling . . . deign to regard, bless and sanctify this incense that 
all weakness and infirmities and the insidious enemies, sensing 
its odor, may flee and may be separated from Thy image (the 
Mystical Christ) which Thou hast redeemed by the precious Biood 
of Thy Son, that it might never be injured by the sting of the evil 
serpent. Through Christ our Lord. Amen.”’ 

Here, sprinkling the incense with holy water, he forms five 
crosses of the incense, five grains to each cross, over the five crosses 
on the altar-table, and over each cross of incense grains he places a 
cross made of wax tapers. The head of each taper is now lighted, 
the incense burning with fire, from which rises a cloud of per- 
fume and smoke. 

“Alleluia’’ (the first antiphon). ‘‘Come Holy Spirit, fill the 
hearts of Thy faithful, and kindle in them the fire of Thy love.’ 
As fire came down from heaven and consumed the sacrifices in 
Solomon's temple, so the fire of the Holy Spirit is now called down 
to kindle the sacrifices of each member of the Mystical Body and 
make of those sacrifices the fuel for the love of God in the hearts 
of each and all. 

Another antiphon follows immediately: “‘An angel stood 
near the altar of the temple, having a golden censer in his hand, 
and much incense was given him, and the perfumed smoke rose 
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in the sight of God.’’ Other words culled from elsewhere obtrude 
themselves here, and not without reason: ‘““We must humbly 
beseech Thee, almighty God, command these things to be carried 
up by the hands of Thy holy angels to Thine altar on high, in 
the sight of Thy divine majesty, that as many of us as shall receive 
the most sacred Body and Blood of Thy Son, by participation at 
this altar, may be filled with every heavenly blessing and grace, 
through Christ our Lord.”’ Indeed, holy Church seems to have in 
mind the same, for she pleads in her very next prayer: ‘‘Holy 
Lord, Father almighty, eternal God, clement and propitious, hear 
the prayers of our lowliness and look upon the holocaust of this 
Thy altar, that it may be ratified not only by visible fire, but, filled 
with the Holy Spirit, by grace may it ascend with an odor of sweet- 
ness and become remedial for those lawfully receiving the Euchar- 
ist unto life eternal; through Christ our Lord.” 


While the ministers scrape the wax off the altar with wooden 
paddles, the bishop prays God to “grant that the offerings of this 
table be accepted by Thee, that they may be agreeable, rich, and 
ever permeated by the dew of the Holy Spirit, that at all times 
the anxieties of Thy servants supplicating Thee here, Thou wilt 
relieve, wilt cure sickness, wilt hear prayers, wilt receive vows, 
wilt confirm desires, wilt concede petitions, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.”’ 


Truly the altar is the center of parochial Catholic life, the 
hearthstone of the parochial household. Let us then give thanks 
to God for it: “Lift up your hearts,’’ the bishop invites; ‘‘Let us 
give thanks to the Lord our God’; “‘It is truly meet and just, 
proper and salutary, for us always and everywhere to give thanks 
to Thee, holy Lord, Father almighty, eternal and clement God, 
whose beginning or end are not perceived; who as much as Thou 
art, that much Thou willest to be, holy, namely, an admirable 
God, whose majesty the elements do not understand. Thee we 
bless, Thee we suppliants pray to, that this altar be to Thee as 
that which Abel, the precursor in the suffering of the salutary 
Mystery, slain by his brother, imbued and consecrated with new 
blood. May this altar be to Thee, Lord, as that which Abraham, 
our Father, who merited to see Thee built and, invoking Thy 
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CONSECRATION OF AN ALTAR 


name, consecrated, on which.the priest Melchisedech expressed the 
form of the triumphal Sacrifice. May this altar be to Thee, Lord, 
as that upon which Abraham, seed of our faith, while believing 
Thee with his whole heart, placed with his whole heart Isaac his 
son, in whom the sacrament of the salutary Mystery of the Lord’s 
passion is prefigured; for, while the son is offered, the Lamb is 
slain. May this altar be to Thee, Lord, that which Isaac, finding a 
well of profound purity and giving it the name of ‘Abundance,’ 
dedicated to Thy Majesty. May this altar be to Thee, Lord, as 
that stone which Jacob, putting it under his head, saw revealed in 
sleep the ascending and descending angels by the mystery of the 
ladder. May this altar be to Thee, Lord, as that which Moses, 
having received commands, in apostolic prefiguration, established 
by the setting together of twelve stones. May this altar be to Thee, 
Lord, as that which Moses washed in the purification of seven 
days, and called the Holy of Holies at Thy suggestion, as Thou 
didst speak to Moses, saying: ‘If anyone will have touched this 
altar, he shall be held sanctified.’ May there, therefore, be on this 
altar the worship of innocence, may pride be immolated, may 
anger be slain, may lust and lewdness be struck dead, may there be 
offered for turtledoves a Sacrifice of purity and for pigeons a Sacri- 
fice of innocence; through our Lord Jesus Christ, Thy Son, who, 
with Thee liveth and reigneth in the unity of the Holy Spirit, 
God for ever and ever. Amen.” 


Now the altar is indeed consecrated. To put the seal of finality 
and perpetuity upon it, the bishop performs two short rites. The 
first, the signing of the front of the altar with chrism in the form 
of a cross, is interpreted by the accompanying antiphon: ‘‘Confirm 
O God, this which Thou hast wrought in us from Thy holy tem- 
ple, which is in Jerusalem, Alleluia.’’ This is followed by Psalm 
67, from which a few pointed verses are read: “‘Let the wicked 
perish at the presence of God, and let the just feast and rejoice 
before God. . . . God in His holy place, God who maketh men of 
a kind to dwell in one house. . . . God is wonderful in His holy 
places. . . .’’ The second of these two rites is the anointing with 
chrism, of the conjunctions of table with supports at the four 
corners of the altar, with the words: ‘‘In the name of the Father, 
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and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit’’"—to cement, as it were, the 
altar to its foundation with the stability of the Holy Trinity. 
Each of these rites is followed by a prayer, begging God to grant 
the perpetuity of the altar and its consecration, that it may ever be 
efficacious for perpetual salvation to all its people. 


_ While the subdeacons wash the altar, the bishop blesses the 
vestitures of the altar with appropriate prayers. To emphasize the 
idea that the altar represents Christ, suffice it here to quote one or 
the other of the antiphons accompanying the vesting of the altar: 
“May the Lord clothe thee in a garment of joy and place upon 
thee a crown and adorn thee with holy ornaments. Be thou filled 
with brilliant lights and may all the extremities of the earth adore 
before thee and adorn thee with holy ornaments. Nations from 
afar shall come to thee and, offering gifts, will adore the Lord, 
and they shall keep thy land in holiness and shall call upon thy 
great name. Blessed shall they be who built thee; thou shalt re- 
joice in thy children, for all shall be blessed and shall be gathered 
to the Lord and adorn thee with holy garments.”’ 


The altar being now adorned and vested, the bishop ascends 
to it and, after Psalm 62, the song of thirst after God, has been 
sung, he three times intones the antiphon: ‘‘May all the ends of 
the earth adore Thee, O God, and sing to Thee; may it sing a 
psalm to Thy name, O Lord,”’ each time incensing over the altar 
in the form of a cross, signifying that from this altar prayers will 
ascend up as incense to the Blessed Trinity in the form of the 
Sacrifice of the cross. 


Finally the bishop adds two short prayers: ‘“‘May the Holy 
Spirit, we beseech Thee, O Lord our God, descend upon this altar, 
that He may sanctify our gifts and those of Thy people upon it, 
and cleanse worthily the hearts of partakers, through Christ our 
Lord’’; and ‘Almighty eternal God, sanctify with the benediction 
of heavenly power this altar dedicated to Thy name, and show the 
gift of Thy help to all who hope in Thee, that here the power 
of sacraments and the effect of vows may be obtained, through 
our Lord...” 

The function is fittingly concluded with the holy Sacrifice 
itself. The whole illustrates the dignity and awe in which holy 
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CONSECRATION OF AN ALTAR 


Church holds her altars, and foresees to regard almost as sacrilegi- 
ous the general attitude toward the holy sacrificial table: making 
of it a mere base for a tortured marble or, worse still, a daubed 
wooden monstrosity serving as center-piece of the sanctuary; em- 
ploying it as a buffet for the church plate or as a flower-show 
stand; again as a stage for theatrical lighting effects. Nor is its use 
as a base for a towery, riotously ornamented exposition throne 
much better. If we were to deduce from the sacred rites, of which 
we have just treated, a few basic rules, we might say (1) that the 
altar should first of all and unmistakably be a table; ornate, if 
you please, but never losing the form of a table; (2) it should 
stand out alone and free from everything round about it; (3) 
nothing should ever be placed upon it or even near it which is not 
a holy object connected closely with the holy Sacrifice; (4) it 
should be kept spotless and tastefully and richly adorned with those 
vestitures prescribed by liturgical law for the different functions per- 
formed thereat; (5) it should be treated with the greatest of 
respect and reverence, whether the holy Sacrament is kept there or 
not, and no one should be allowed to attend it or even touch it 
without authorization to do so. In short, it is to be treated as 
though it were a living person, and not merely a living person, 
but as the Person of the Incarnate Son of God. 


EDWARD MCDONALD 
St. John’s University 











FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE METHOD OF LITURGICAL ACTION IN POLAND 
(Summary of the Report read at the First International Liturgical Congress in 

Antwerp, July 22-27, 1930) 

Y report on the method of liturgical action in Poland 
intends to show (1) that the liturgical action in our 
country is developing under the patronage of the Pol- 
ish hierarchy; that, therefore, it is a religious move- 
ment with a view of arousing a truly Catholic piety; 
(2) the methods of the liturgical action, the degree and intensity 
of the liturgical life in the various centers, and how the liturgy as 
a vital influence is beginning to exert itself. We must, however, 
remark that these methods are as yet not generally applied through- 
out Poland. Nevertheless I can say that the problem, liturgical or 
non-liturgical, is no longer vexing us. On the contrary, we shall 
find ways and means to lead our people as safely and as speedily 
as possible to the fullest realization of the liturgical life. 

Although liturgical action in Poland is merely in its first 
stages, it is nevertheless very promising. There are indications of 

a new spirit which, we trust, will take hold of all the faithful of 

our country. 





I 

Above all, the liturgical action is assured of the protection of 
the Polish bishops. 

On the occasion of the First Polish Congress for the Advance- 
ment of Sacred Music, which was held in September, 1929, at 
Poznan, His Eminence Cardinal Hlond, Primate of Poland and 
protector of the Congress, wrote in the review, Ecclesiastical Music, 
as follows: “I am a strong advocate of the liturgical movement, 
for to my mind ignorance of the liturgical spirit is one of the 
causes of our present-day superficiality and indifference in matters 
of faith. This spirit, rightly understood, will acquaint the soul 
with the riches and fulness of divine and ecclesiastical teaching, of 
which the liturgy is the purest expression. It is not merely a ques- 
tion of the observance of the liturgical rubrics. The liturgical move- 
ment is not only concerned with the language in the Office or the 
development of Gregorian chant. Its real aim is to introduce the 
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LITURGICAL ACTION IN POLAND 


faithful so thoroughly into the understanding of the liturgy in 
general and the ceremonies in particular that they will, through- 
out the Church Year, take an active part in the divine Mysteries 
and nourish themselves on the wonderfully liturgical teaching of 
the Church.” 

And when, in the beginning of the year 1929, the bi-month- 
ly review, Mysterium Christi, began to be published as the organ 
for liturgical action in Poland, all the Polish bishops sent their 
heartfelt wishes and blessings for the new undertaking to the editor 
and his associates. This expression of good will on the part of our 
bishops was not only a great encouragement to those who labor 
in the cause; it also aroused new sympathy for it among the faith- 
ful, who are beginning to see in the liturgy a source of pure Chris- 
tian piety. If we can boast of certain good results in the field of 
liturgical action, we owe this to the individual merits of several 
members of the Polish clergy. These priests, devoted to the cause 
of the liturgy, have labored on their own initiative, each for him- 
self, and only recently several of them have combined to make 
possible the publication of the liturgical review Mysterium Christi. 
Others who are more interested in the development of plainsong, 
aid in the publication of Hosanna and Ecclesiastical Music. Still 
others continue to work successfully for the liturgical movement 
in their parishes or schools. 

II 
1. INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 
a. Diocesan Seminaries 

The future of the liturgical action in Poland depends in first 
place on the fervor of a clergy that is well instructed in matters 
liturgical. In 1929 a special liturgical section was formed in the 


“Alliance of Major Seminaries and other Theological Institutes 
for Poland.” 

At the congress of this Alliance the conferences and resolu- 
tions of the liturgical section held a place of the highest importance 
for liturgical studies as well as liturgical action. 

At the last congress, held in 1929, two very interesting reports 
were submitted: 
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(1) How can the liturgical movement be promoted in Po- 
land? 

(2) Outline of a program for the teaching of the liturgy in 
our major seminaries. The resolutions adopted afford excellent 
indications for the liturgical training of seminarians. 

(a) It is necessary to follow to the fullest extent the instruc- 
tions of the Holy See regarding the liturgy and ecclesiastical chant, 
especially those which were formulated in the Apostolic Constitu- 
tion, Divini Cultus. 

(6) The students must be led to an active participation in 
holy Mass through the use of the Missal, the dialog Mass, Gregor- 
ian chant. 

(c) The morning and night prayers should be replaced by 
Prime and Compline, recited in accordance with choral laws. 

(d) Liturgy must be treated as a special branch of the theo- 
logical sciences and not as a part of Pastoral Theology or as a 
science which limits itself to the study of rubrics and ceremonies. 

(e) The teaching of liturgy must be based on the official 
liturgical books, viz.; Missal, Breviary, Ritual and Pontifical. 

(f) Students should be encouraged to study the liturgical 
movement and to form liturgical study groups in the seminary. 

These resolutions are now already being carried out, in part 
at least, in several seminaries. At the Catholic University in Lublin 
a chair for Latin Liturgy and one for Oriental Liturgy have been 
established. 

In the pursuance of these aims the professors of liturgy seek 
to make the seminaries institutions where the liturgical life can 
develop in its full vigor. The seminary must create an atmosphere 
so as to elevate and penetrate the student almost unconsciously. 

There are also liturgical study clubs in which the students 
themselves hold conferences. This is an excellent means to arouse 
interest for the liturgy in the future priests. Our entire hope for 
the success of the liturgical movement in Poland lies with the 
younger set of priests. If the clergy of tomorrow receives a good 
training, both theoretical and practical, in the seminary, the prob- 
lem of the liturgical movement among the people will to a great 
extent be solved. 
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LITURGICAL ACTION IN POLAND 


b. The Universities 

After the future clergy, the liturgical action in Poland con- 
cerns itself with the students of the universities. There are liturgi- 
cal conferences for the students in the meetings of the Sodalitas 
Mariana, and in those of the liturgical section of the Renaissance 
(Odrodzenie), a Catholic organization of university students. At 
Varsovie (Warsaw), each Mass is previously prepared by the 
reading and explanation of the variable parts of the Mass. The 
center of Lwow (Leopold) is admirably managed by the Domini- 
can Friars. There are three liturgical sections belonging to it: one 
in the Odrodzenie, a second one in the Sodalitas Mariana, and the 
third in the Reunion for Retreats. They all use the Missal, chant 
the Mass or recite the text aloud. The development of the liturgical 
action at Lwow is very interesting and characteristic. The spiritual 
exercises, which were held by the Retreat Society, aroused among 
the retreatants a wish to enjoy the fruits of these exercises through- 
out the year. This desire was realized in the Sunday Masses which 
became dialog Masses. The liturgical action among the students 
at Lwow is therefore not the result of encouragement from with- 
out, e.g., the liturgical reviews, but of the inner need felt for a 
deeper religious life. We trust that these closed retreats, which now 
are spreading in Poland, will accomplish much toward the devel- 
opment of the liturgical life. 


2. MIDDLE SCHOOLS 

Already in 1919 liturgical action had been inaugurated in 
these schools. In fact, the course laid out by the Ministry of Cult 
at Wilno for the professors of Religion had provided for a series 
of conferences on the liturgy. In 1922 the congress of the directors 
of the associations ‘‘Children of Mary,’’ for the entire country, 
realized the necessity of arousing the liturgical life among the 
sodalists of Mary. We could point out colleges in charge of religi- 
ous in which the liturgical life is in a flourishing condition. The 
official plan of religious teaching in the secondary schools provides 
for the instruction in the liturgy in the fourth class. The pupils 
must become acquainted with the Christian life through the lit- 
urgy of the Church. About ten or twelve per cent of the colleges 
use the Missal; in the Western provinces the number goes up to 
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twenty per cent. The members of the Sodalitas Mariana receive 
holy Communion during Mass at least once each month, the other 
students once every third month. 

In order that liturgical action among the colleges might be- 
come general, catechists must be obtained. Upon them depends the 
full development of the liturgical life among the student body. A 
beginning in this direction has already been made. At the congress 
of teachers of Religion in Poland, which was held at Poznan in 
1929, a conference was devoted to liturgical action in our schools. 

Recently, in July of 1930, at the scientific course arranged 
for the teachers of Religion by the Ministry of Cult at the Uni- 
versity of Cracovie, liturgical conferences were also held on the 
liturgy. In Poland the conviction that the liturgy possesses educa- 
tive values is asserting itself. 


3. PRIMARY TEACHING 

Liturgical action among the children is developing. There 
are parishes where the children, after careful preparation, take an 
active part in the divine services with full consciousness of the 
value of the liturgy. Liturgical action likewise progresses in pri- 
mary schools. Two facts attest to this development: 

(1) At the meeting of teachers of Religion, held at Poznan 
in 1929, a resolution was adopted recognizing the necessity of 
publishing a booklet composed exclusively of pictures, to serve as 
Mass book for children of the lowest grade. 

(2) A Missal has been published for the use of children from 
the second to the fifth grades of the primary schools. 

4. PARISHES 

There is merely a question of guiding the highly religious 
soul of our Polish people in the proper liturgical sense. On Sun- 
days and feast-days our churches are, thanks be to God, filled with 
the faithful, and there is no need of reminding them of their Sun- 
day duty. It is, therefore, our duty to see to it that the devotion 
of the faithful responds in every way to the liturgical ideals. Al- 
ready in several parishes, and their number is constantly growing, 
the people assist at holy Mass with understanding. We must make 
all efforts to give our parishioners a clear conception of the holy 
Sacrifice. This may be done by sermons and by the publication of 
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LITURGICAL ACTION IN POLAND 


articles in our most popular religious periodicals. The Catholic 
Guide (Przewodnik Katolicki), a weekly paper with about two 
hundred thousand subscribers, prints each week the text of the 
Sunday Mass with appropriate explanations. Its example is being 
followed by several local papers which are not even exclusively 
religious. 

In the upper classes of the schools the Missal is extensively 
used in Latin, Polish, French or German. It is, as yet, difficult to 
foretell how the masses of the people will take to the Missal. 
There are in existence two translations of the Missal in Polish. 
Nearly seventy thousand of these Missals are distributed through- 
out Poland. Our people receive the sacraments very frequently. 
They have a high regard for the sacramentals. 

Poland has preserved very ancient ecclesiastical customs, such 
as the Gorzkie Zale (Bitter Lamentations) ; and Marjanskie God- 
zinske, a sort of Little Office of the Blessed Virgin, which is per- 
meated with a truly liturgical spirit in its ancient melody, re- 
sembling the Gregorian melodies, and in its simple and devotional 
contents. It is chanted on all Sundays in our parish churches. Then 
there are the numerous Polish hymns and the customs in connection 
with the ceremonies of Good Friday and Easter. All these usages 
form an integral part of the soul of our people, who are strongly 
attached to them. The liturgical action in the parishes will have to 
respect them. The Sacred Congregation of Rites has, in 1928, ap- 
proved the Rituale Romanum Poloniae adaptatum, which con- 
tains certain of these customs, e.g., that of Corpus Christi. On this 
feast and during its octave, at the Missa in festo, the celebrant in- 
tones the verses of the Sequence: Ecce panis angelorum, In figuris 
praesignatur, Bone Pastor panis vere, holding the monstrance 
turned toward the people, and gives Benediction when the choir 
chants: Jesu nostri miserere. Another custom takes place on Good 
Friday: the sepulcher of our Lord is prepared and the statue of 
Christ resting in the tomb and the monstrance covered with a veil 
is placed therein. 

The Union of Catholic Polish Youth, which comprises over 
one hundred fifty thousand boys and girls, contributes not a lit- 
tle to the development of the liturgical life in the parishes. The 
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Union publishes three periodicals: The Guide for the Groups of 
Catholic Polish Youth, The Friend of Youth, and The Young 
Polish Girl. These magazines, which appear monthly with a total 
of eighty thousand copies, published a Dialog Mass on the occasion 
of the feast of St. Stanislaus Kostka, patron of the Polish young 
people. I'wenty thousand copies of it were disseminated and every- 
where the dialog Mass is recited with fervor. 


‘THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL APOSTOLATE 


We have not yet a well organized liturgical apostolate. Be- 
sides our liturgical reviews, Mysterium Christi, Church Music 
and Hosanna, several periodicals publish occasional articles on li- 
turgical subjects, e.g., the Homiletic Review, Faith and Life, Athe- 
neum Sacerdotale, Theological Review, School of Christ, Catholic 
Review and Sunday Bells. 

The conventions for the advancement of the liturgy and 
church music, organized last year, are held annually and assist di- 
rectly in the spread of the liturgical apostolate. True musical cul- 
ture is fostered by the cathedral choirs. The broadcastings of the 
liturgy and ecclesiastical chant over the T. S. F., and in particular 
those of the cathedral at Poznan, have stirred up considerable 
admiration and enthusiasm for the Gregorian chant and the ancient 
classic polyphony, which are executed to perfection by the cathe- 
dral choir at Poznan. 

Our faithful are much interested in the new liturgical action. 
Wherever the movement has been started, very consoling results 
have been achieved. Catholicism in Poland is a great power and a 
big force. Of thirty-one million inhabitants, over seventeen million 
belong to the Latin Church, and over three million are Ruthenians 
and Armenians. The future of the liturgical life in Poland is very 
hopeful, for our Polish people are very religious. We need only 
restore our liturgical traditions of the past centuries when the 
liturgical life in Poland was at its best. Thus the liturgical action 
in Poland will be a part of the liturgical movement, which has 
become Catholic in its extension over the entire world. 


A. WRONKA 
Major Seminary of Gniezno 
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WITH Our As Christians are becoming more and more aware of 
READERS’ what intelligent participation in the Church’s liturgy 

means for life, instances increasingly abound in which 
its aid and influence are being held up for the solution of present- 
day economic, social and religious problems. The London Tablet 
(May 14), in its editorial columns, has expressed concern about 
the “fast-growing immodesty and irreligion in British life,’’ and 
thinks that ‘‘Catholics in this island may soon be compelled to 
spend their leisure mostly in Catholic surroundings.’’ Then, in- 
deed, ‘‘the Christian year and the liturgy will be deemed inesti- 
mably precious.”’ Realizing, moreover, that in active participation 
in the Church’s liturgy one worships God and at the same time 
imbibes Catholic truths and makes spiritual progress, the writer 
firmly believes “‘that as soon as our churches are frequented not 
only for daily Mass, but also for nightly Vespers and Compline, 
the conversion of England will not be long delayed. Only Heaven 
and Hell know how much we have been kept back through being 
mainly unliturgical Catholics and through being Christians who 
couldn’t or wouldn’t sing. Already scores of thousands of our boys 
and girls know and love the Church’s own chant.”’ In hopes of 
a still greater number of participants, the writer looks forward to 
the time when ‘‘the Church will exert her intrinsic drawing-power 
upon millions who cannot be satisfied all their lives with frothy 
or cloying ‘entertainments.’ ”’ 

‘The liturgy of the Catholic Church is nothing more or less 
than the Mystical Body of Christ in action,’’ Dom William M. 
Ducey, O.S.B., reiterates in his article on ‘‘Liturgy and the De- 
pression” (Commonweal, May 18): “If we are to work toward 
that sublime ideal of unity furnished by the concept of the Mys- 
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tical Body, if we are going to hold it aloft as the one great hope 
of society in the present distressful state, we must at the same time 
emphasize its means by which this union is to be effected and this 
hope realized.’’ Showing that in the last analysis ‘‘liturgy is the 
perpetuation of Christ’s whole life and activity,”” he further points 
out that its genius is ‘‘to draw our attention,’ by the use of almost 
every device known in human art, away from ourselves and our 
own troubles and failings and weaknesses, and to fix it upon the 
beauteous Personality, the inspiring Example of the Word made 
Flesh. And more: not only does it furnish us with an enthralling 
picture of Him, but it allows us to join with Him; and thus act- 
ing, living with Him, sharing His joys and sorrows, His triumphs 
and abasements, we are assured with the blessed certainty of faith, 
that no disaster can overtake us, no ruin engulf us, that death itself 
cannot hurt us, for we are in touch with, holding on to, invincible 
eternal Life.” 


It does seem evident that “the world is discovering that the 
Church’s liturgical year, with its Lents and vigils and fasts, its 
alleluias and hosannas, its novenas and octaves and major and 
minor feasts, its morning and vesper prayers, its processions and 
blessings and household observances, is not a matter of mere pious 
sentiment for ‘those who like it,’ ’’ according to an editorial in 
America for April 30. “It responds to an inmost demand of all men 
for a life planned in the midst of a planned universe. The ultimate 
choice is between a life divinely planned, or planned by human 
tyranny, or a planless freedom leading to suicide.” 

Above all, the words of our Holy Father himself to the world 
at large claim our respectful hearing and effective response. “‘For 
God or against God, this once more is the alternative that shall 
decide the destinies of all mankind in politics, in finance, in morals, 
in the sciences and arts, in the state, in civil and domestic society,” 
he says in his Encyclical, of May 3, “‘On Offering Prayer and Ex- 
piation to the Sacred Heart of Jesus in the Present Distress of the 
Human Race.”’ Pointing out that ‘‘the evils of our times can be 
averted only by means of prayer and penance,’’ and appealing, 
“before everything else let us have recourse to prayer,’’ he urges 
individuals and nations to be united together, ‘“‘mindful of the 
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glorious tradition of Apostolic times, when ‘the multitude of be- 
lievers had but one heart and one soul.’ . . . What a spectacle for 
heaven and earth is not the Church in prayer! For centuries with- 
out interruption, from midnight to midnight, is repeated on earth 
the divine psalmody of the inspired canticles; there is no hour of 
the day that is not hallowed by its special liturgy; there is no 
stage of life, great or small, that has not its part in the thanks- 
giving, praise, supplication and reparation of the common prayer 
of the mystical body of Christ, which is the Church.” 


- 


The Catholic News of April, 1932, published in Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, contains an ‘‘Open Letter to Managers of 
Catholic Repositories in South Africa,’ written by Dr. K. F. Mc- 
Murtrie of Mariannhill, Natal, at the urgent request of one of the 
most prominent pastors of that country. In this letter Dr. McMur- 
trie draws the attention of the managers of the repositories, or 
book-stores, to the fact that they “‘stock all sorts of pious books 
and unofficial prayer-books, and display these far more before the 
public than they do the Church’s own official prayer-books, name- 
ly, the Missal (in all its different forms with the text translated 
and annotated), The Day Hours of the Church (also in Latin and 
English with commentary), and various other liturgical books 
suitable for the laity.” 

He continues: ““The present Pope has strongly urged the 
faithful to aim at active participation in the public prayers or 
liturgy of the Church and the Gregorian chant appointed for 
these services: but if the faithful go to the repositories to pro- 
vide themselves with books for this purpose, they will often be 
sent away empty-handed. In some cases a few of the right books 
for the purpose are there, but they are well out of sight; it is the 
unofficial pious manuals which alone are prominently displayed. 

“Should not the repositories aim at leading the people into 
the paths the Pope has asked them to tread, rather than following 
them in ignoring the Pope’s advice, by providing pious books, 
which, though good in themselves, are not books of the Church's 
official public prayers such as the Pope desires us to use? There 
are plenty of small books of (and about) the Gregorian chant— 
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the restoration of which among the faithful the Pope so greatly 
urges; but in how many of our repositories will the faithful be 
able to obtain such books? No doubt demand creates supply, but 
a Catholic repository should surely be something more than a 
mere business concern and should aim at creating a demand in a 
matter where the Pope has so clearly expressed his desires. 

“I would venture to mention also the poor type of holy pic- 
tures mostly stocked in our repositories—so far removed from dig- 
nified liturgical art. . . . I am afraid it is another case of reposi- 
tories and institutes broadcasting the worst form of ecclesiastical 
art and so teaching people to like the worst instead of the best. 
There is really no excuse for this; most beautiful religious pic- 
tures, in accordance with real dignified art, are obtainable—to 
quote one example—from Beuron Abbey at the low price of about 
2/ per hundred (prayer-book size)... .” 

Perhaps some of our readers know the one or the other Cath- 
olic book store in our country to which the above words apply. 
There can be no doubt that sellers of books, religious statuary, etc., 
who are alive to their duty of helping to create a demand for li- 
turgical and truly artistic religious articles, will, in due time, out- 
strip their purely commercial-minded competitors. 


* 


Opportunities for sisters to receive special training in church 
music will be greatly multiplied during the summer months in 
various parts of our country. In every community there are mem- 
bers who are interested in church music and church singing. If 
they are given an opportunity to become acquainted with Gregor- 
ian chant, the day will soon dawn when in every convent, paro- 
chial school, high school, academy and college, the Gregorian 
melodies will be rehearsed for all liturgical services in chapel and 
church. Then only will the Church’s desire be fulfilled that all 
members of the congregation take active part in the church sing- 
ing during the solemn liturgical functions. 

Nearly three hundred sisters belonging to the many convents 
of Pittsburgh and neighborhood receive weekly musical instructions 
in the cathedral parish school auditorium of that city. This won- 
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derful opportunity is provided for them by the Diocesan Music 
Commission at the command of the Most Reverend Bishop in his 
letter of March 3, 1932. 

The number of parish schools is rapidly diminishing in which 
the children receive no musical training whatever, because the sis- 
ters are not equipped. 








° 
LITURGICAL Most Reverend Archbishop Edward J. Hanna has 
BRIEFS given the San Francisco Cantoria his enthusiastic 


patronage. In an announcement to all priests of 
the archdiocese and teachers in Catholic schools he said: “‘Under- 
standing the high value of the liturgical music, an excellent form 
of divine praise, the singers of the Cantoria intend to cooperate 
with the Society of St. Gregory of America to revive in its purity 
and splendor the most precious musical heritage of the Church, 
embodied in the Gregorian chant and the sacred polyphony.” 


The Very Reverend Prior, Dom Gregory Huegle, O.S.B., of 
Conception Abbey, Missouri, is continuing his excellent series of 
articles on ‘‘Sisters and Gregorian Chant’’ in Sponsa Regis, pub- 
lished for all Catholic sisterhoods, by the Benedictines at College- 
ville, Minnesota. After six articles of an introductory nature, Dom 
Gregory is now conducting a number of practical lessons on plain- 
chant. <ciinahiiinintibinins 
Among the many addresses given during the Catholic Action 
Crusade at Marygrove College, Detroit, Michigan, held daily May 
9 to 20, a number were on liturgical subjects. On Fine Arts Day, 
“Pius X and the Revival of the Immemorial Music of the Church” 
and “‘Lex Orandi, Lex Cantandi: The Soul of Plainchant,’’ were 
given. On Eucharistic Day, six addresses dealt with various aspects 
of particularly lay participation in holy Mass. On Divine Grace 
and Sodality Day, three addresses were on the Mystical Body of 
Christ. On each of the ten Days, from eleven to twelve-thirty, 
twelve addresses were given by the Marygrove students. 


The Rev. Paul Bussard, editor of the Leaflet Missal, pub- 
lished from 224 Dayton Ave., St. Paul, Minn., has lately devised 
a practical method of distributing the Leaflet Missal in parishes. A 
display stand holding one hundred Leaflets goes with that num- 
ber, a sign that sells them, and an attached cash-box. The stand is 
four and one-half feet in height, has a weighted base, and is sent 
free of charge to pastors who order the Leaflet Missal for their 
parishes. 
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The Placidian, a Benedictine review, published at St. An- 
selm’s Priory, Washington, D. C., now appears in reduced size, 
This measure was made necessary by the present distressing con- 
ditions in the country. The editors hope that by the end of the 
year they may be able to raise the journal to its former size. We 
sincerely regret the temporary setback of the Placidian for two 
reasons: first, because it is undoubtedly in the hands of able editors; 
and secondly, because since its inception it has endeavored to foster 
the liturgical movement. May it soon reappear in its former size and 
with an increased issuance! 



































The culmination of Catholic Action this year at Marywood 
College and Seminary, Scranton, Pa., was the singing of the Com- 
mencement Mass in plainchant, by the entire student body, at St. 
Peter’s Cathedral, Sunday, May 29. In a competition for the 
Montani Medal, donated by Dr. Nicola Montani of Philadelphia, 
for the best essay on church music, this year’s subject was ‘‘Sacred 
and Secular Music.’’ The medal was awarded to Miss Mary Walsh, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


The Catholic News, New York, bestowed high praise on St. 
Francis Xavier's choir (West Sixteenth Street), for its past achieve- 
ments in presenting correct church music. “In the three main de- 
partments of ecclesiastical music, plainchant, polyphonic and or- 
gan music, St. Francis Xavier’s Church has always been one of 
the champions in this country, presenting the best in each of these 
branches. The late Father Young, S.J., was perhaps the greatest 
pioneer in this work, and it was he who established the reputation 
of St. Francis Xavier's choir and who moulded the traditions to 
which it adheres so strictly.’’ Mr. Serafino L. Bogatto is the choir- 
master of St. Francis Xavier's and also professor of liturgical music 
at Good Counsel College, White Plains, where he directs an excel- 
lent choir. 


Stained Glass, in its May issue, carries an article from the pen 
of Mr. Maurice Lavannoux, the editor, which deals with the im- 
portant problem of fitting in the glass of a church building with 
its architecture. He comes to the conclusion that ‘‘the designer of a 
new church should exercise control over the glass, in order to en- 
sure an architectonic basis, together with consistency and continuity 
of treatment. He should insist upon a coherent scheme being drawn 
up, to fit the subject of each window and avoid the haphazard, 
unrelated effect produced when each donor is allowed to choose his 
own subject. He should select a glass painter in sympathy with 
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his work to carry out the whole, and should exercise a general 
supervision over the designs.”’ 


The Pius X School of Liturgical Music, College of the Sacred 
Heart, New York, will conduct a Summer School in Detroit, 
Michigan, under the patronage of Most Reverend Michael J. Gal- 
lagher, S.T.D., bishop of Detroit. The school will be held from 
August 17 to September 2 at the Sacred Heart Convent, located at 
Grosse Point. The courses offered will be Gregorian Chant I, Greg- 
orian Accompaniment, Liturgical Singing, Music I, II, and a course 
in Methods. These courses should prove invaluable for organists, 
choir conductors and teachers of music. College credits are given 
for each course. 


At the twenty-ninth annual meeting of the National Catholic 
Educational Association, held in Cincinnati, Ohio, June 27-30, 
Dom Basil Stegmann, O.S.B., Prior of St. John’s Abbey, read a 
paper before the Seminary Department on ‘““The Importance to 
Seminarians of the Present Liturgical Movement.’’ Dom Otto 
Wendell, O.S.B., of St. Vincent Seminary, Latrobe, Pa., read a 
paper on ‘‘Importance of Liturgy and the Method of Teaching It.” 
Among the points discussed, following the readings, were: Carry- 
ing out liturgical functions with due solemnity for greater partici- 
pation; Formation of seminary liturgical study clubs; Fostering of 
Gregorian chant so that seminarians may know how to help their 
future church choirs; and Fuller treatment in the ordinary course 
in Liturgy, with especial reference to the history of the Mass and 
the Breviary. 





One of the unusual features of the new St. Ann’s Church, 
which is being constructed in Newark, New Jersey, will be confes- 
sionals for the hard-of-hearing, installed in sound-proof rooms. 
The architecture of the new edifice is to be of modified thirteenth 
century Gothic. (N.C.W.C.) 


The American Guild of Organists, composed of the leading 
church musicians of the country, at its last meeting in Washington 
elected Mr. Christopher S. Tenley, as the dean of organists. Mr. 
Tenley, organist and choir director at St. Peter’s Church in Wash- 
ington, is widely known in musical circles generally besides those 
of the National Capital. 


The Cardinal Vicar of Rome has issued dispositions regard- 
ing the use of electric light in churches, and particularly on altars 
and before shrines. 
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The use of electric candles is absolutely forbidden on altars, 
even though interspersed among wax candles. Also, the use of 
electric candelabra for further embellishing an altar, as is done for 
great feasts, is forbidden. Electric lights on the tabernacle and on 
the throne during Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament are also pro- 
hibited. The custom, too, of having electric light before shrines 
which are under the altar has to stop; and especially the custom, 
which was coming into vogue in some churches, of having auto- 
matic lights turned on by inserting money before a shrine or a 
statue. 

For the adornment of the nave and parts of the church away 
from the altars it is allowed to have some electric lights, but the 
lamps must not exceed from three to five candle-power. With re- 
gard to the illumination of the facade of churches, this will be 
allowed; but the scheme of illumination must be submitted to the 
Vicariate, and the Technical Commission will examine and ap- 
prove or make the necessary changes. 

All is to be done for the greater decorum and reverence due 
to the house of God. The necessary alterations in the churches fol- 
lowing upon the publication of this decree must be made at the 
latest by June 30 of this year. 


The Benedictine Convent, rue Monsieur, one of the most 
celebrated convents in Paris, is about to be torn down with the 
exception of the chapel where for many years the Gregorian chant 
had been executed with particular perfection. Since the convent was 
situated in the aristocratic fauburg St. Germain, its religious serv- 
ices were always attended by an elite gathering which was attract- 
ed by the excellent rendition of the chant. The sisters are moving 
to a new home in the suburbs where they will continue their zeal- 
ous labors. 





Oo 
COMMUNICATIONS 


MUTUAL ASSISTANCE 


Dear O. F.:—Our Liturgical Academy is doing fine for a beginner. We 
have a weekly lecture class and a class for preparation of the Masses. 
The men are very much interested and keeping busy studying and living 
the liturgy. We expect to make greater progress as time goes on, and 
we hope you will ensure that progress by an occasional prayer. In turn 
we will pray for the success of your magazine that we esteem highly 
and also for its editorial staff. 


Sincerely in Christ, 
Fr. J. W., C.SS.R. 
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READ FROM COVER TO COVER 
Dear O. F.:—It is with great pleasure that I enclose my check for renew- 
ing the subscription, now long overdue, and I want to thank you for 
your patience in not cutting my name from your mailing list. I assure 
you, poverty and not a lack of interest was the cause of the delay. Of 
the numerous periodicals which in one way or another come to my hands, 
OraTE Fratres is the only one that I read from cover to cover, and 
it is one of three that I think enough of to pay for! 
Very sincerely, 
Greenwich, Conn. i. 3B: i. 


AN EDITOR’S APPRECIATION 
Dear O. F.:—The Ornate Fratres is keeping up its high standard. You 
have a splendid liturgical magazine. May success attend your efforts. 
With every good wish, I am cordially yours, 
BENEDICT Brown, O.S.B. 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 


Oo 
BOOK REVIEWS 


CATHOLIC ACTION SERIES: RELIGION. A Secondary School Course. 
Book III, Engaging in Catholic Action. By Rev. Raymond J. Campion, 
S.T.B., M.A., Cathedral College High School, Brooklyn, and Ellamay 
Horan, M.A., Ph.D., De Paul University, Chicago. 1932. William H. 
Sadlier, Inc., 11 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 496 pp. 

This latest addition to the Catholic Action series of high school 
texts reviews the matter of -Books I and II—on “Preparing for Catholic 
Action” and “The Inspiration of Catholic Action”—and takes up the 
work of more definitely and extensively applying religion to modern 
life under the aspect of “Engaging in Catholic Action.” After the back- 
ground study, covering at least two years, the matter of Book III may 
be assigned for the third or the fourth year of high school. 

Broadly considered, Book III has two main objectives: Catholic life 
as related to external activities, and this life as proceeding from and 
manifested in the internal and supernatural activities in cooperation with 
grace. Under the first, Catholic Action is related to family life, education, 
one’s career or vocation, citizenship, social service, and to economic 
problems. Under the second, it is shown to be truly effective only when 
it proceeds from a life in the state of grace, united with Christ and in 
fellowship with the faithful as members of the Mystical Body of Christ. 

Thus Book III affords the student a comprehensive and systematic 
guidance in doing his share, in union with the hierarchy of the Church, 
for the spread of God’s kingdom on earth, or, in the words of the Holy 
Father, “‘to restore Catholic life in family and society.” Throughout the 
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text and by means of questions and apt illustrations the student is given 
principles, directions and suggestions for correlating his present and future 
Catholic life with the activities about him, from the other subjects of 
the curriculum to the world’s work; moreover, he is referred to the 
Scriptures, to the Catholic Encyclopedia, to papal encyclicals and other 
pronouncements of the hierarchy, to the work and accomplishments of 
Catholic organizations, to Catholic radio broadcasting, to books, pam- 
phlets, magazines and newspaper articles. 

Although the student is told that “Catholic Action centers in the 
Mass,” he is not further introduced to the significance of the Church’s 
liturgical year nor to her official prayer and music. The Reading List notes 
a periodical article on the Liturgical Movement, one or two works on 
the Mystical Body of Christ, and four specifically on the Mass, while 
a list of works on industrial and vocational subjects covers several pages. 
No doubt, as participation in the liturgy of the Church becomes better 
understood and appreciated, and works thereon increase and become more 
widely disseminated, a more equable distribution of references will appear 
in subsequent editions’ of this highly commendable work. The teacher of 
Religion, who is conversant with the function of the liturgy in the 
Mystical Body and realizes how it conveys the strength and sustenance 
necessary for carrying on the work of Catholic Action, may compensate 
for any deficiencies in the text in this regard. R. C. B. 


HOLY MASS. An Explanation of the Spiritual and Doctrinal Meaning of the 
Mass and Its Ceremonies. Freely adapted from the translation of Ottilie 
Boediker by Rev. Winfrid Herbst, $.D.S. With nineteen Mass pictures 
after original drawings and twenty-nine other illustrations accompanying 
the text. Benziger Brothers, New York, 246 pp., 12 mo., cloth. Net, 
$1.00; postage 10 cents. 

Father Winfrid knows how to impart to the readers a deeper 
appreciation of the grandeurs of the holy Sacrifice. The language of the 
book is simple, the style fervid, and the treatment of the subject quite 
thorough. The numerous illustrations and diagrams contribute materially 
toward a deeper grasp of the text. 


CONFERENCES FOR RELIGIOUS. Based on the Twenty-five Maxims of 
St. Bonaventure. By Reverend Wendelin Meyer, O.F.M. Translated by 
a Sister of St. Francis. With a Preface by Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, 
TON am $1.90. Order from Sisters of St. Francis, Stella Niagara, 
te ‘ie Religious is a valuable addition to our list of asce- 
tical works. The author presents the most fundamental truths of the 
spiritual life in a very lucid and pleasing way. The translator has well 
succeeded in giving us a very readable rendition of these conferences. 


J. K. 
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BY PERMISSION OF RALPH ADAMS CRAM 


A beautiful composition achieved with 


simplicity of line and good proportion. 








BY PERMISSION OF CHARLES D. MAGINNIS 


The art of the Church demands formal, restrained expression. 


BY PERMISSION OF CHARLES D. MAGIN 


The House of God calls for structure and ornament that conforms with its exalted purpose. 





